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DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO THE DIGGINGS. 
BY ALFRED HOWITT, 

SOX OF WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 

The Bush, about eight miles from Kilmoke.— Saturday, 
Nov. 6, 1852. — You will see from my heading that we 
are fairly on our journey ; that is, as fairly as being detained 
here by a broken cart can be called so. You will see how 
that disaster happened from another part of my letter, 
as I shall commence with our departure from Melbourne 
last Wednesday week. On that day, at six o'clock in 
the morning, we were all ready, — the cart loaded, the 
horses as fine a team as you could see in a day's walk ; 
and ourselves dressed in digger costume, and well armed 
with guns, rifles, and revolvers. It was three o'clock, 
however, before the two other parties, with whom we 
had promised to go up the country, were even in anything 
like moving order; and we then started by ourselves, leaving 
Edward and Charlton behind to show them the road out of 
town. My cousins Edith and Charley went a short distance 
with us. 

At about half a mile beyond the town, and just below 
the new wooden suburb of Collingwood, we came to the 
first piece of bad road — a wide swampy flat, full of mud- 
holes deep enough to take the cart up to the axle-tree. By 
good piloting, however, we went through in fine style, our 
horses dragging the cart and its load of seventeen hundred- 
weight through with ease : here Edith left us and went back. 
From this pi ice— Riley's swamp — we pushed on over a couple 
of miles of level country to the " Merrie Creek," where we 
halted for the remainder of our part}' to come up. The 
"Merrie Creek" is a deep ravine winding through the level 
country, and with steep banks covered with huge boulders 
and a few gnarled gum-trees. Here we waited for at least an 
hour and a half, till our patience was almost exhausted, and 
I went back towards town to look for the others. It was not 
till I was close to the swamp that I saw them winding slowly 
among its mud-holes, with stragglers before and behind, and 
Edward and Charlton posting on at a great pace ahead. 

I wish you could have 6een tr.e sight our troop presented. 
Three carts, heavily laden with tarpaulin covers, and drawn 
by two horses each,— with tent-poles poking out at each end, 
and pots and par.s hanging on behind, jingling all the way. 
Then fifteen people in piccuresque-looking jumpers, with all 
sorts of hats and caps, and many of them carrying bundles on 
their backs ; some with guns across their shoulders, and 
almost all with pistols or knives, or both. These defensive 
weapons were for the bushrangers, who had lately become 
unusually numerous and daring -even stopping as many as 
fifteen persons within an hour's time at only three miles from 
Melbourne. All the fifteen in our party had come to the 
determination of at all events having a fight for our things 
should they be attacked. . 

That night we pushed on ten miles on the lower Plenty 
road, and halted soon after dusk on a cross-road at the back 
of Mr. Bakewell's paddock. Leaving the others there, we 

four — Mr. , Charlton, Edward, and I— took the horses 

down to Mr. Bakewell's, at the Plenty, where we stayed for 
the night. Up to this time that was our last night under 
a roof, and we enjoyed it extremely. In the morning we 
started about nine, for four or five miles over good roads ; 
but then our hard work commenced. Great mud-holes to 
cross, big boulders scattered over the road, dead trees, 
and deep ruts. The only thing was to run the horses at 
these places ; and on we went, splashing through the mud, 
— one wheel up to the nave, and the other on hard ground, 
the horses plunging and snorting, and the heavy carts creak- 
ing and shaking as if every jolt would break them to pieces. 
All this time you must imagine the drivers yelling and 
shouting to their horses, with plenty of whip-cracking, and 
altogether a regular uproar. In several places we came to a 
dead stand-still ; and our unfortunate grey had to be unhar- 
nessed and led back to fetch up the other carts ; and the two 
other leaders were not able to do one-half that he could in 



pulling. Of course we had their two leaders when we were 
bogged, but the proportion of work fell on ours. 

After this bad road we had half a mile of tolerable travelling 
as far as Kavanagh's inn ; when it became so bad, that, after 
much deliberation, we knocked out ?. couple of rails from the 
fence at our right hand, and determined to go through the 
paddock as far as the road continued impassable. No sooner, 
however, were the three carts inside and the rails put up again, 
than a man came riding up through the trees like mad, demand- 
ing, in the name of an infernal personage, what we were doing 
there ? I was about a hundred yards behind the others with 
the cart, and, therefore, heard little of what went forward, 
except an angry " You shan't !" and an equally determined 
" We will !" till at length the debate appeared to cool, and I 
caught the words "'pound note." I now heard some one behind 
me, and looking round saw a sunburnt old fellow, in a fustian 
jacket, and with a long wattle stick in his hand. 

" Good day," said I. 

" Good day," said he, " and whatmay it be that has brought 
you here i" 

" Our legs," replied I, " we're all walking." 

"And sure thin, and where's the dacther r" asked he. 

" Up there, in the canvas jumper," said I. 

" Good luck to you, sir, and sure I'll have this tooth 
drawed ! " 

And, sure enough, I soon saw the old fellow down on the 
ground, and the Doctor brandishing a bright forceps about his 
mouth. Tnen the old fellow gave a jump, and shouted out 
" irnk, s:tre ! and is the baste out? And won't your honour 
take a nobbier to keep the could out of your fingeis ?" 

It was a n^ost absurd scene, and by the time it was ended 
the man on horseback had agreed for the sum of one pound 
sterling to show us a good road through his paddock. The 
villain ! if we had only had him harressed for a leader, it 
would have saved the bush of our wheel, which is now at 
Kilmore being repaired, on which account we are here 
gradually soaking through, after two days and two nights 
incessant rain. 

The road through his paddock was good just as far as he went 
with us, butbeyond that it was execrable— mud, boulders, dead 
trees, and roots, obstructing the road for miles and miles. We 
had scouts out ahead to spy out the land; at dusk we were 
obliged to camp, as our cart was bogged, and one of the others 
had a broken shaft. To our great satisfaction, we discovered that 
the river Plenty was within a Couple of hundred yards of our 
camp, down some steep, beautiful banks. Under the circum- 
stances, we were tolerably comfortable ; and Edward and I 
had the second watch, from one in the morning till four. We 
sat by the lire, made a damper, going every now and then to 
drive the horses back to the camp, which, towards the end of 
our watch, when the moon had set, was no easy matter among 
the trees and scrub. Just as our watch' was ended, half the 
tree against which our fire was maele came down with a 
tremendous crash close behind me ; although, fortunately, 
without doing the slightest damage to the carts or tents. 
This roused every one, and we Were off as soon as the broken 
shaft was repaired. That day we travelled over the same 
kind of roads for some six miles^ when, at a swamp, we met 
Mr. Robert Bakewell, who had very kindly ridden up from 
the Plenty to show us the road. At this swamp, as usual, 
our unfortunate grey came in for the greatest part of the 
pulling. The great round boulders we had to cross at this 
place finished what those in Burke's paddock had begun, and 
the bush of our wheel split in two or three places, and ground 
. against the linch-pin where the pieces had slipped off. That 
night we camped at Barber's Creek, a series of reedy water- 
holes, with very bad crossing places. Burke here overtook 
us with a three-horse dray, and was received very hotly by 
our party, who had by far the best of the argument ; so 
Burke went off discomfited. 

The following day we travelled as far as Hefferman's inn, to 
the point where one ol the sources of the liver Plenty rises 
in a weedy marsh. We campeel on a mound rising from it on 
the Saturday evening. 
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The next day being Sunday, we had determined to give our 
horses a rest as well as ourselves, • and therefore sauntered 
about — some in one direction, some in another; others stayed 

at the camp ; andMr. , Joe Lamb, and myself went on about 

two -miles to Mr. Boyd's station, where we bought three 
quarters of a sheep, and ordered another for the next day, to 
take with us. I am sure you would have laughed very much, 
as we did, if you had seen us walking back, each with a quarter 
of mutton over his shoulder. When we got home we dined, and 
frying-pans of hot mutton went off in a great hurry from the 
fire, frizzling and frying, to the tents. After dinner, one of 
our unfortunate events happened. At four o'clock our two 
horses were safely hobbled, and quietly grazing below the 
tents : at a quarter past they were gone ; and two men in 
straw hats had just been seen walking up the opposite side of 
the swamp. Off went Edward and Charlton, and I seized a 
whip and followed, accompanied by the Doctor : just round 
the bend of the mound we all separated, and the others were 
soon out of sight. On I went through the trees, expecting to 
see the grey leader among the scrub ; but not a trace. Over a 
hill and down the next valley was but a few minutes' work ; 
and there was a grey horse, just like ours, looking at me from 
a paddock on the right. On I pushed, floundering through 
bogs, tumbling over stumps, till at last I was close to him. It 
was now quite a different animal— a Jtosiilante in the last period 
of existence. There was nothing for it but to push on ; the 
sun was setting, and, though it was full moon, yet horse- 
hunting at night is no easy task at any time. I struck into 
the woods, and described a circle of at least six miles over hill 
and dale, steering first by the sun and afterwards by the moon, 
till I saw our fire blazing among the trees, and found myself 
on the opposite side of the swamp, having gone round its head 
in my ramble. Charlton and Edward had returned without 
any tidings, both wet and muddy, as they had crossed the 
swamp three times — Edward walking through in his jack- 
boots with Charlton on his back. The second time both fell 
souse into the water together. But -the Doctor had not re- 
turned ! Here was another cause of anxiety, as we knew well 
that he could scarcely find his way by daylight. There was 
nothing for it but to continue searching ; and parties of two 
set out on all sides, to hunt the horses and the Doctor. 

Mr. , Edward, Charlton, and I set out together to make the 

round I had made before, but with a wider sweep. This 
second search had not the slightest success, and we almost 
gave up the horses as lost. In the round I roused a camp, 
and was mistaken for a bushranger, and threatened with dogs, 
pistols, and guns, till I explained my object, when the)' became 
more friendly, and endeavoured to console me with the infor- 
mation that they had been there for ten days looking for their 
team of bullocks. 

We were the last at camp ; and nothing had been seen or 
heard of the Doctor or the horses. 

The next morning we were up betime making inquiries. Some 
people said they must have been stolen ; others declared they 
could only have strayed : and all that day were we tramping 
among the hills and gullies, in a vain search, for miles round. 
About four o'clock we returned to camp very tired and dis- 
spirited, and arranged that I was to start the next morning 
back to Melbourne for fresh horses— a step entailing a very 
heavy expenditure both of time and money. In the camp we 
found the Doctor, who had returned during the morning from 
exactly the opposite direction to that in which he set out. He 
had passed the night under a gum-tree, with a fire in front of 
him. 

While we were sitting disconsolately over our tea, one of 
the people ran in to say that our horses were heard of. Our 
fatigue seemed to have vanished in a moment, and off we 
hurried to Heffernan's public house, where we found a bullock- 
driver sitting over a bottle of stout with a jet black pipe in his 
mouth. — " Had he seen a bay and a gny horse in hobbles ?" — 
Yes, he had, at about live miles' distance in the bush, both of 
them making off as fast as they were able for the Plenty Ranges. 
—"What made him think that they were ours?" — He had 
passed us two days before, and knew he had seen them 



before directly he set his eyes on them ; besides, he turned 
them round two or three times, when he found them, to 
make sure : the bay was saddle-marked, and both in first- 
rate condition. — " Where, then, could we find them? could he 
not go with us }"-— Well, it was an uncommon queer place to 
find out, and he shouldn't have stumbled upon them if he 
had not b^en out himself looking for his team of bullocks; 
but if we kept along the fence to the left, and then along the 
first bush-fence we came to, and then right up among the 
ranges, we- might see them, but we must be sharp about it, 
for they were making off like smoke for the Plenty Ranges, 
and if they once got among Wells's mob of wild horses on 
Mount Disappointment, we might whistle for them ; he had 
lost a mare there four months before, and no one could get 
her out again ; there were thousands of stray horses among 
the wild ranges back. " But couldn't he show us the way }" 
He would, if we found him a horse to ride on. Here was 
another dilemma, we only had one horse disposable — all the 
others being quite knocked up by the hunting about for cur 
strayed horses and the Doctor. 

Considering this, we determined to set out alone, and 
refusing the bullock-driver's repeated offers to taste his 
stout, we started along the left-hand fence. We had not 
gone more than half a mile before we found that it would 
be impossible to find the horses alone, and, therefore, 
sent back one of our party to offer the buliock-driver a 
pound-note to show us the way, and to bring on the least 
j aded horse in camp. In a short time we saw the horse 
and the bullock-driver coming up at a sharp pace with our 
messenger, and on we went again — our guide having brought 
with him a bottle of stoat which he insisted on our emptying. 
We soon saw that we never could have succeeded in our 
search alone, for we had to strike up to the lower ranges— 
among heavily timbered gullies, and across swampy flats, til 1 
after some miles of travelling we came to a water-hole, where 
the foot-prints of hobbled horses were distinctly visible. 
We followed these tracks for some distance till we lost them, 
and had to spend a considerable time in finding a continua- 
tion beyond the stony ground, where the hoof prints ceased. 
After another half-hour we lost them again, and the search 
seemed so hopeless, that tw.o of the people who had accom- 
panied us from the camp returned — being very much afraid of 
losing their way in the increasing darkness. Directly after 
they were gone we met a stout man on horseback, and asked 
him if he had seen two such horses ? " Oh, yes ; down in the 
next fiat." 

And sura enough, there they were, feeding as they 
hobbled on towards the ranges just a-head. The grey was 
just beginning to ascend the first hill as I rushed through a 
deep swamp, which came over my big water-boots, and 
headed him down again to the flat. 

In five minutes more we had them securely, and having 
given the bullock-driver his pound-note with the greatest 
satisfaction, we trudged back on our way homewards. It was 
late when 'we got in, and I felt terribly weary and footsore — 
for we had walked at least thirty miles that day — and jack- 
boots are not particularly well adapted for walking in warm 
weather. The road from our second camping place up to this 
point was over treacherous flats of loose honeycombed black 
soil, most harassing both for ourselves and the horses. The 
broken bush, too, made the cart run several hundred- weight 
heavier. 

The following morning we started early, and travelled about 
nine miles along the foot of the hills, crossing the sources of the 
Merrie Creek twice, till we came to a tremendous hill, with 
about the worst road up it we had yet seen. Here we camped 
of necessity, water at two miles distance, and determined to 
ascend the hill next morning with half a load at a time. 

A t about seven the next morning we began to start ; T , of 

" nolus-bolui" memory, being naturally obstinate, declared he 
would take up his whole load at once, and was walking off our 

grey leader "nohis-bohis" when Mr. stopped him and said, 

that if he chose to take up an unreasonable load, his liorse should 
not be distressed by pulling it. T instantly flew into a 
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violent rage. That was gratitude was it, for hunting our 
horses all day, and now not to lend him our leader! Mr. 

replied, that he was very much obliged to him for 

what he had done, and that he should be most happy to 
assist him in any reasonable manner ; but if he took up a full 
load, his grey should not go. At this T — : — went off without 
a word, and lashing his horsea, ran them up the first rise in 
the road, where the cart stuck fast and had to be half un- 
loaded before it could proceed. After a time he came back 

to fetch the second half. Now came L 's turn, and it was 

arranged that our leader should take up his two half loads 
with his grey shafter, and that then he should lend us his 
shafter to bring up ours. After our horse had helped his 
cart twice up the hill and his shafter had drawn ours once, 

several of the men in the Doctor's and Mr. L 's party 

said that they did not think it at all necessary for the 
grey shafter to go back for the remainder of our load. 

Mr. , who was there with our cart, said that it must 

to fulfil the agreement, and was leading it back when they 
stopped it, and declared that it should not. He appealed 

to Mr. L and the Doctor, but they only shook their heads 

and said, " What can we do i" " Very well," said he, " in 
that case I see how it is, neither of you are masters of your 
own men. You would have worked my horse to death in 
dragging your carts, if I had lot you ; he has already done 
more work than any horse in the party, and from this moment 
I shall travel by myself. I never asked you to go with me, 
it was your own wish, and you had better therefore go on, 

for I shall wait till you do so." Both Mr. L and the Doctor 

looked blank, but of course had nothing to say ; and leaving 
the cart with the first load under Edward's care, he brought 
back the grey to us. From that time we have been by our- 
selves ; infinitely more comfortable than before. No harassing 
watches of three hours duration every third or fourth night, 
no unpleasant companions, and perfectly free to stay or go on 
without consulting the other parties. 

That afternoon we camped about four miles below the hill, 
near a water-hole in a flat covered with fine gum-trees, and 
close to a party who had passed us the day before, but who 
were now stopped on the road by the straying of one of their 
horses. The bush is now full of stray bullock-teams and 
horses ; some with hobbles, some with the remains of saddles 
and bridles upon them. This party were out nearly all night 
opossum shooting, and in the morning found a nest of wild 
cats in a hollow log. 

The next morning we had made only about five miles, when 
our linch-pin gave way — cut in two by the broken bush, at the 
spot where we are now encamped. That was on Thursday 
afternoon. The next day I rode over to Kilmore, through a 
terrific thunder-storm, to consult a blacksmith. Kilmore is a 
dirty-looking, straggling village, with about one public-house 
to every three houses, and no less than five stores bearing 
the inscription, "Post-office." One might imagine the Kil- 
more people to be the most assiduous letter- writers, instead of 
the most noted horse-stealers, of Victoria. I found the road 
home dreadfully long, as I had to go at a foot's pace, having 
half a sheep and fourteen pounds of beef before me, and 
nothing but a rug to ride upon. I was wet through — bearskin- 
coat, jack-boots, and all — before I reached home at dark. 

The next morning the cart was unloaded, and Mr. and 

Charlton took it to Kilmore, and returned at night as wet and 
cold as I did the evening before. The cart is to be finished 
to-morrow, and it will be Tuesday morning at least before we 
are able to start again. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday it rained almost incessantly ; 
our tent leaked at one particular seam just above our beds, 
and the ground about us was like a swamp. To-day, however, 
the weather has cleared up, and the sun is shining gloriously. 
We are encamped in a gully close to the road, in a forest of 
stringy bark trees, with thousands of parrots, parroquets, 
cockatoos, laughing jackasses, leatherheads, and birds un- 
known to us, screaming, and whistling, and making grotesque 
noises in the trees about us. Opossums, wild cats, bandy- 
coots, and kangaroo rats, are very numerous, as are those 



plagues, the flies, who make unceasing attacks upon our fresh 
meat ; it is almost one person's work to take care that tney do 
not creep through the canvas with which we cover our provi- 
sions. 

We are, however, very comfortable. Our tent is on the 
whole very satisfactory, and very much admired by the parties 
who every now and then pass us — all bound for the "Ovens ;" 
all that pass of course stop to chat and light their " bush 
pipes," and compare notes about the roads and their respec- 
tive loads and cattle. Last night, as we were getting tea ready, 
an Irishman rode up who had lost his way — a regular " wild 
Irishman," very hairbrained, and quite a character. As it was 
pitch dark I lighted a lantern, and put him into the right 
track; at parting he was most vociferous in his thanks — you 
would have imagined that I had at least saved his life. 

Our mode of life in the bush is very much the same each day. 
Early in the morning, soon after dawn, the fire is replenished on 
the ashes where it smouldered during the night ; it is generally 
against some fallen tree or hollow stump j the kettle is boiled, 
mutton is fried, damper is made, and we breakfast. Then we 
start, and about four camp again, pitch our tent, make a fire, 
tether out the horses, and give them their oats and water ; 
have a dinner-tea, with fried mutton, tea, damper or suet 
puddings. About ten the horses are brought up to the camp, 
and tethered short, the fire is made up for the night, and w% 
creep between our blankets. Our light is at present a candle 
stuck into the forked end of a crowbar j soon we shall have to 
adopt the country plan, of a pannikin of mutton fat and a 
strip of linen for a wick. 

We have plenty to do : looking after the horses is Charlton's 
business ; Edward cooks, and doctors when necessary ; and 
Mr. and I look after the cart and tent, and arrange the 



If it is clear to-night, we are going out "possoming" 

by moonlight. The double-barrel gun we bought of , 

in New Oxford-street, has unfortunately turned out quite 
worthless, and is useful only for show. The Minie rifle I 
intend selling at the Ovens, if I get a good colonial price for 
it — that is, three or four hundred per cent, on what it cost ! 
As I have said, numbers of persons pass here on the road to 
the Ovens ; some on foot, others on horseback, others with 
bullock or horse drays. At present, the creeks ahead are 
quite impassable, from the three days' and nights' rain ; but 
two days' hot sun will make them all right again. 

The country we have passed through is in general magni- 
ficent ; but I have not yet seen any of those gigantic gum- 
trees, 400 feet high, that our Australian friend used to tell us 
so much about. Ask him where they grow. 

The Busk, two miles from Seymour. — Sunday After- 
noon. — I shall now endeavour to give you a sketch of our 
proceedings up to this point. On the Monday after our 
accident with the linch-pin, our cart was brought back from 
Kilmore, and the following morning early we started again 
on our road. We did not do so, either, before it was absolutely 
necessary, for feed for the horses and wood for our fire was 
getting rather scarce about our camp, that is, within a few 
hundred yards — and here we consider it quite too much trouble 
to go for wood more than a few paces. You may imagine from 
this how encumbered the country, and especially where the 
stringy bark grows, is with dead timber. 

About half a mile beyond our camping-ground we passed 
the party who lost one of their horses a few days before, and 
were now travelling with one horse and two bullocks in front. 
Since then we have been together up to the present moment, 
where they are encamped close behind us on a mound over- 
looking the " Sunday Creek," of which more anon. The 
road for four or five miles was on the whole good, but with 
occasional deep gullies to cross, most of them with quagmires 
at the bottom, which made the travelling very difficult and 
harassing. At length, after crossing three bad gullies, we 
came to one worse than the others. What was to be done ? 
Any way round the quagmire ? No ! nothing for it but pushing 

through as best we could. I led the grey, and Mr. took 

old Ben, and down the steep bank of the gulley we went as 
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gently as possible. At the bottom we gave the horses their 
heads and shouted them on, Charlton on one side of Ben, and 

Mr. on the other, to keep him up to his ■work. Into the 

mud hole — the horses plunging and kicking the mud on all 
sides — the wheels sinking in half up to the axles, — one more 
shout — a few smacks of the whip on Ben's stubborn sides — and 
we are through, and dashing up the opposite steep ascent ; now 
comes the trial — the drivers shouting and urging on the horses 
— the cart groaning over the broken ground — when one wheel 
sinks into a soft place, and Ben, as usual, finding himself 
stopped, comes to a dead halt, and nearly brings the leading 
horse down on his knees. No use whipping — hold on the 
cart shafts, the horse will be off his legs — put a prop be- 
hind — and we are delightfully bogged at the foot of a steep 
bank, with a horse that has decided objections to exert him- 
self to extricate us ! 

Here we had to half unload the cart before we could get out, 
and after taking it on for two or three miles over a similar 
road to return for the remainder. About five o'clock, how- 
ever, we were encamped on the brow of a hill, with a 
running creek below, and plenty of wood and feed for the 
horses. It was a beautiful camping-ground, covered with 
huge stringy bark trees, and with green conical hills rising 
up all around us. 

The following morning we only took half a load for the 
first three or four miles, but as the road was afterwards good, 
pushed on as far as "Whitehead's station on the Sunday Creek, 
close to which we encamped. Here we spent the next day, to 
refresh ourselves and the horses, and to have a " general 
wash." You would have been very much amused to have 
seen the display of shirts, towels, and stockings lying out 
upon the grass in the afternoon. Charlton, Edward, and I 
went down to the creek to fish, and brought home a good 
dish of mullet and perch. The creek, or, as we should call it 
in England, the brook, is one of the most pleasant streams I 
have met with in Australia. It rushes along under its steep 
banks, through masses of wattle and tea-tree scrub, with 
immense gum and stringy-bark trees shooting up from the 
brushwood. Like all Australian rivers, however, the water 
. looks dark and gloomy. While we were fishing, Charlton 
found a diamond snake, but thought it advisable to leave it 
alone; and when I went to look for it, it was gone. It is one 
of the most deadly snakes here. 

After owiday's rest we made about twelve miles to Ferguson's 
inn, oj0lie Sunday Creek, but over some very bad road— par- : 
tieularly a place called Sideling-hill, where the cart threatened 
first to topple over, and then to run away with the horses. 
However, these obstacles, like all former ones, were passed, and 
about five o'clock we halted in a flat on this side of Ferguson's, 
and still upon the Sunday Creek. On a hill above us, two other 
parties were encamped, and celebrated the Fifth of November 
by huge fires till late at night. We were soon under our 
opossum rugs, and did not wake till dawn the following 
morning. The air was deliciously cool, the sun was just 
beginning to shoot long rays over the stringy-bark ranges to 
our right; and down by the river banks, and in the gum- 
trees on the flat, quantities of magpies were whistling their 
grotesque tunes. Leatherheads, cockatoos, and curlews were 
screaming and chattering with might and main in a most 
ludicrous manner. Night and day the Australian forests are 
full of warblings, screamings, chatterings, and screechings : 
birds by day, and opossums, wild cats, and flying squirrels 
by night. * 

From this pleasant camping ground we started early the 
next morning, and travelled all day over a hot, parched, 
track of sandy country — but here, among the scorched 
acacia scrub, and yellow, hot-looking everlastings, we came 
upon a creek of delicious water, running over a gravelly 
bed, and so clear that every pebble was visible in the 
bottom. After leaving this creek, at about eleven o'clock, 
we had no water, excepting some muddy rain-water, 
which we found by the road- side, till we came upon the 
Sunday Creek again, at about three miles distance from 
Seymour. Three bullock drays, our friends with the one 
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horse and two bullocks, and a large party with a couple of 
drays were waiting to cross the ford. All the bad road 
we had passed before seemed quite delightful compared 
with this ford. Fancy a river about twenty yards across, run- 
ning between steep muddy banks on one side, and a heavy 
sandy one on the other, with a steep hill to pull up beyond. 
The bullock drays crossed with the greatest ease, as bullocks 
seem to care for no obstacle less than a few feet in height, or 
mudholes as deep as the dray-wheels. Then came the one 
horse and bullock party with half a load, which they landed in 
safety on the opposite bank ; but with the second load the 
cart missed the exact place in going down the bank, and 
turned completely over, horse and all, into the river. The 
two bullocks seemed to take it with the utmost sangfroid, and 
after being unchained, stood upon the bank and chewed their 
cuds with every expression of calm indifference. The horse 
was dragged from under the cart after a good deal of kicking 
and groaning, and while they were busy with their cart, we 
came down to cross ; I led the grey as usual, and Ben at first 
refused to go into the creek, but by coaxing and whipping he 
at last made up his mind and floundered in ; I never looked 
behind me, but kept the grey's head towards the opposite 
bank, wading up to the middle, sometimes sinking into a hole, 
at another stumbling over a sunken snag. However, we did 
cross, and rattled up the opposite bank in fine style to our 
camping ground for the night. We then returned for our 
other half load, and met the bullock party with their cart ; 
everything in it was wringing wet with its upset. In coming 
over the second time I found it absolutely impossible to stop 

the leader at the bottom of the bank where Mr. and 

Charlton were to get into the cart and drive Ben. I might 
as well have tried to stop a steam-engine, so, nolens volens, in 
I went, and for a wonder Ben put out his strength, and we 
splashed through the ford, and rushed up the opposite bank as 
if the cart had been empty. When I could pull in and look 

back, I saw Mr. and Charlton wading slowly through, 

with the dog swimming after them, and a lot of bullock- 
drivers and diggers on the opposite bank enjoying the fun. I 
can assure you that I was not sorry to be well through the 
creek, particularly after seeing the upset just before our 
attempt. 

To-day being Sunday, we are enjoying our usual halt close 
to the main Sydney road, and not far from Seymour. Captain 
Adam's station is just below upon the creek, where we bought 
milk and fresh mutton this morning ; the land to the left is 
flat, and as hard as a brick — the grass turning yellow by the 
heat; to the right is a valley, in which runs the Sunday 
Creek ; and beyond in the distance are the Goulburn Hills, a 
continuation of the Plenty Ranges, with the Tallarook Hill 
rising up from among them. Wherever we turn, we see 
nothing but dark green forests, excepting a few spots in the 
distant ranges where the bare rocks show on the Mil sides. 
It has been intensely hot to-day, and the flies are troublesome 
in the extreme, buzzing round one's face in swarms : a third 
hand could be here very well employed in wielding a fly-flap. 
We have just dined, and I am sitting under the shady side of 
a box-tree writing ; leatherheads and magpies are, as usual, 
chattering and whistling in the trees around. Charlton and 
Edward have gone down with one of the " one-horse and 
bullock" party to fish in the Sunday Creek, and I am going 
down to look on as soon as I have closed my letter. 

This morning we walked over to Seymour, which consists of 
two inns, one general store, a butcher's, a shoemaker's, and 
about a dozen weatherboard and slab cottages. The Goulburn 
is a beautiful river, about a couple of hundred yards across, 
with a strong current, and steep, overhanging banks covered 
with immense trees. At the punt there were at least twenty 
drays waiting to cross, and several enterprising persons had 
opened temporary stores beside their carts, where they sold 
flour, tobacco, bacon, cheese, tea, sugar, pickles, &c. &c, at an 
exorbitant rate. There were formerly two punts, but one 
was carried away by the floods, and the other has therefore 
all the custom. Calculating from the fares and the numbers of 
drays and«foot passengers crossing, the owner ought to be 
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making from ten to fifteen pounds a day ! After walking 
through Seymour, and calling at the Post-office, we returned 
to dinner. For a mile round Seymour drays and carts were 
encamped in all directions, and most of them bound to the 
" Ovens." 

just as we were sitting down to our mutton damper, tea, 
and suet pudding, one of our neighbours ran up to say that 



there were two opossums in a box-tree near them ; and sally- 
ing out, rifle in hand, we soon had them down on terra firma. 
It is a very unusual thing to see opossums out by daylight, 
and these would not have been seen if a dead bough had not 
given way with the largest. 

To-morrow we cross the Goulburn, and my next will be from 
the " Ovens." I hope the worst part of our journey is over. 



SCENES IN IRELAND. 



Ireland, the land of poetry and song, is likely, in this year of 
grace eighteen hundred and fifty-three, to attract considerable 
attention in virtue of. the Great Industrial Exhibition at 
Dublin j a few particulars, therefore, of some of the scenes 
which will probably be visited by the tourist will not be out 
place. Without attempting anything like a regular plan, we 
proceed at once to say a few words of the places depicted by 
the artist. First, of Cavrick-on-Suir : no spot on Irish ground 
is so blessed in sun and soil and station as the " Golden Vale " 
in Tippcrary. Sweet Tipperary, the pleasantest county in 
Ireland to any who knows the ways of the place, notwith- 
. standing its bogies and assassinations — which latter, by the 
way, are far less frequent than they were. It is famed for its 
historical associations, the beauty of its women, and the 
athletic symmetry of its men, and it had also a somewhat 
bad reputation for the fearful multiplicity of its crimes and 
outrages ; but neither crimes, nor outrages, nor martial law, 
nor newspaper denunciations, can in the least abate the 
vivacity and good humour of the people. Their history- 
has been a tale of trouble and violence. Placed almost 
on the confines of the English pale, the county was for 
centuries the great battle-ground between the forces of the 
lord deputy and the clans of the south. Traces of the con- 
flict may be found in all parts of the district, in the shape 
of ruined castles, and landowners whose names are certainly 
not Celtic. Most of it early passed into the possession of 
the Butlers, the proud Dukes of Ormonde, who were num- 
bered amongst the Norman barons, who, forgetting their 
antecedents, in process of time became "more Irish than the 
Irish themselves." 

Carrick-on-Suir stands on the spot where one of their earliest 
strongholds was erected. It formed part of the possessions of 
Theobald Butler, to whom were granted also the lands of 
Carrig-mac- Griffin, now Carrick-Beg, and whose grandson 
Edmond built a castle here about 1309. The castle was, in 
1336, granted by his son, James Butler, to the Franciscan friary 
of Carrick-Beg, which he had founded, and it continued to form 
part of the endowment of the house until the year 1445, when, 
the monies having let it go to ruin, it was purchased from them 
by another of the Butlers, who rebuilt both castle and bridge. 
A priory dedicated to St. John the Evangelist was founded here 
at the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century. A castle was erected afterwards on the site of the 
priory, by Thomas Duff, called Black Thomas, Earl of Or- 
monde. In 1500, the earl granted a charter to the burgesses 
of the town which had gradually sprung up round the fortress. 
In 1670, another Duke of Ormonde established the woollen 
trade in it, and it flourished until the close of the last century, 
when, as everywhere else in Ireland, it began to decline, till 
now it only turns out a few satteens of an inferior description. 
This manufacture formed the principal means of support of 
thousands of families in various parts of Ireland, the spinning 
and weaving being carried on in their own houses, until the 
improvement of machinery absorbed it into the great towns of 
England. 

The town is pleasantly situated on the banks of the Suir, 
which forms the boundary between Wexford and Waterford. 
Except for its antique air, its pleasant rustic quiet look, the 
calm flow of the river, and the glorious scenery of the sur- 
rounding country, there is little in it to interest the stranger. 
In its leading characteristics it is like all the Irish country 
towns that we ever saw— and we have seen a great many — 



one long and wide street running east and west at right angles 
to three smaller streets diverging northward to the fair green, 
and one southward to the river ; a police-barracks, a military- 
barracks, a tannery, a brewery, a court-house, a ruined church, 
a chapel, a fever-hospital, a dispensary, a monastery, a con- 
vent, voilu tout. The castle is still stately, even in its ruins, 
and part of the old town walls may now be traced, but with 
some difficulty. The scenery along the banks of the Suir, 
is exceedingly beautiful, and in the eyes of all who reverence 
.genius, eloquence, and patriotism, they will have an addi- 
tional interest from the fact that, wandering along them, 
Richard Lalor Sheil passed some of the happiest hours of 
his youth. Here also the unfortunate gentlemen of the 
Young Ireland party delivered their last harangues, previous 
to the attempted outbreak in 1848, Meagher's containing the 
celebrated allusion to the sinking of the French frigate Ven- 
ffeur, which the Carrick policeman, who reported the pro- 
ceedings, not understanding, converted into the laughable 
hodge-podge which gave such amusement at the Clonmel 
trials. 

Our next illustration shows us the Castle of Cahir, county 
Tipperary. This well-preserved fortress is rich in historical 
associations of the wars and sieges of past ages. It is the 
Irish residence of his grace the Earl of Glengall, who, with a 
liberality worthy of imitation, admits all visitors to view the 
curiosities of the fine old edifice. The castle is situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town of Cahir, or Caher, 
which is situated in a prosperous agricultural district " re- 
joicing in the double advantage of a numerous and, of course, 
thriving Quaker resident proprietary, and a lord of the manor, 
whose management of his estates, and administration of the 
duties of his position are in every way worthy of the sphere 
in which his lot is east." The Earl of Glengall is the " good 
squire" here alluded to. 

The Waterford and Limerick Railway is now opened to 
Clonmel, with a station at Cahir; the tourist has, therefore, 
the opportunity of inspecting the many beautiful spots in the 
valley of the Suir, on his way from Carrick. Clonmel — the 
town he will probably visit on his departure from Cahir — is a 
remarkably fine Irish town, beautifully situated under the 
Commeragh mountains on the Suir, and famous in all ages in 
all sorts of ways. It was the focus of fights innumerable in 
every age of Irish embroilment, and was the principal scene of 
the rising in '48. Saints uncountable and unaccountable were 
born here, and not a few sinners, of whom perhaps it will 
suffice to name Sterne and Lady Blessington, whose errors 
have at least been gilded by the rarest genius in the one case, 
and by beauty and accomplishments as rare in the other. 
Ruins, of course, are in profusion all round ; and history and 
tradition to give them an eternal freshness in the minds of the 
susceptible and imaginative people who dwell in their vicinity. 
Clonmel, however, owes most of its modern prosperity, or at 
all events of its industrial celebrity, to the activity and enter- 
prise of a single individual, and that individual a foreigner, 
M. Charles Bianconi. The system of cars, or as we should 
call them stage carriages, which he inaugurated, and which 
conferred such inestimable benefits on the country of his 
adoption, is now being comparatively superseded — he himself 
assisting with all his original ardour — in the institution of those 
new and better means of conveyance, — the railways. 

That gentleman is better known in Ireland than elsewhere. 
He has raised himself by his own industry, prudence, and fore- 



